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The Classical Weekly stands as vigorously for 
the cause of Greek as it does for that of Latin. In 
1.161-162 the belief was expressed that no one can 
teach Latin with real understanding and effectiveness 
if he does not know Greek. One cannot prove, for 
himself, that Latin is dependent on Greek unless 
he knows Greek; much less can he maintain intelli- 
gently and forcefully that Latin has sound claims 
to originality unless he knows both languages and 
their literatures well. In 1.201 the tendency of teach- 
ers in School and College to neglect Greek was de- 
plored. In 3.73 was reprinted a circular which had 
been issued by Charles Mills Gayley, Professor of 
the English Language and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of California, and his colleague in the Depart- 
ment of Latin, Professor William A. Merrill, to the 
teachers of Latin and English in the Secondary 
Schools of California. In that circular emphasis was 
laid on the importance of Greek for the intending 
teacher of either Latin or English, on the ground 
that "for future teachers or specialists in Latin or 
English, no subject, outside of these languages them- 
selves, is so important as Greek", and that, "for pros- 
pective teachers of English or Latin, Greek is the 
elective subject first in importance". In 4.154-158 
appeared an article by Professor Herbert Weir 
Smyth, of Harvard University, entitled Graecia Capta, 
which was primarily a discussion of the relation of 
Latin literature to Greek, with special emphasis on 
the impossibility of understanding the Aeneid rightly 
without a first-hand knowledge of Homer. Professor 
Smyth maintained (158) that "ancient literature, for 
the purpose for which it has any value, is a unit. 
Greek thought, Latin thought is not atomistic". He 
appealed to the teachers of Latin to remember that on 
them rests the responsibility of preserving, for this 
generation at least of American boys and girls, 

some sense of the fact that the Vergil and the Ovid 
you teach have taken to themselves the heritage of 
a world of a happy breed of men, who possessed the 
creative faculty in a superlative degree, and who 
were pervaded by a great love of beauty and ordered 
intelligence, and by the passion for truth. Without 
this heritage the warp and woof of the fabric of your 
instruction had never been, Herbert Spencer to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Captive Greece ipsius 
victoriae victor gave the breath of life to Roman liter- 
ature. Your instruction should give life to that fact. 
Professor Smyth declared also that 



Every college, either corporately or through its 
professors, commits a grave offense against good 
morals in education, whenever it recommends as a 
teacher of Latin any one who knows no Greek ; and 
every school in so far weakens its effectiveness as it 
accepts any one thus mutilated intellectually for the 
purpose be is to serve. 

Finally, reference may be made to the articles by 
Dr. Rouse and Professor Lane Cooper, reproduced 
in whole or in part in the current volume (6.17-18,25- 
26,73-74,82-86). 

We welcome, therefore, a pamphlet entitled Should 
the Teacher of Latin know Greek?, published by 
Dr. George Miller Calhoun, as No. 225 of the Bulletin 
of the University of Texas (April 1, 1912). In pages 
1-16 the author answers his question in the affirmative, 
giving the reasons for such answer and seeking to 
show that it is entirely possible for the teacher of 
Latin always to know Greek as well; pages 17-29 con- 
stitute an Appendix, in which are given the views 
of many teachers in School and College both (these 
views Dr. Calhoun derived in part through a ques- 
tionnaire, in part through the published writings of 
various teachers). The pamphlet makes extremely 
interesting reading. One notes with pleasure that in 
Texas school authorities unite with school teachers 
in believing that a knowledge of Greek is at once 
extremely valuable and imperatively necessary for the 
most effective teaching of Latin. 

Dr. Calhoun begins by declaring that he has in mind 
throughout persons other than the incompetent who 
" 'teaches' because in another field of endeavor com- 
petition would the sooner discover his incompetence". 
I take it for granted also that he gives up as hopeless 
the case of those who, though 'teaching' Latin, are 
not primarily interested in the Classics; I remember 
that I received a letter once in which the writer de- 
clared that he could induce none of his colleagues 
to join a certain Classical Association, because none 
of them was primarily interested in Classics; in a 
strictly etymological sense Latin was for them, I 
inferred, a real avocatio. It is the misfortune of all 
efforts to improve standards of preparation and 
standards of teaching that those most in need of 
development here remain wholly ignorant of their 
need, or, if not ignorant of that need, remain in- 
different to their defects. On the persons amenable 
to his appeal Dr. Calhoun urges that no teacher 
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should voluntarily limit his preparation to the lan- 
guage which he is to teach. "The study and com- 
parison of several languages are best suited to 
produce the habit of careful observation and nice 
distinction, the keenness and sureness of linguistic 
perception, the feeling for idiom, and the apprecia- 
tion for literary form which are the prerequisites of 
good scholarship". The value of Greek to the stu- 
dent of Latin literature is then emphasized. Here, 
as throughout the first part of the paper, references 
are made freely to books and articles in which these 
themes have been discussed. On pages 9-1 1 Dr. Cal- 
houn successfully meets the possible objection that 
the knowledge of Greek may be well enough for the 
teacher in the College, but not necessary to the 
teacher in the school. Attention is very properly 
called to the discussion in the book called The Teach- 
ing of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School, by 
Professors Bennett and Bristol, of the proper pre- 
paration for the teacher of Latin (see the second 
edition, published in 191 1, pages 202-212). Finally, on 
pages 15-16 it is vigorously maintained that the ac- 
quisition of Greek in addition to Latin is by no means 
an impossible or even a very difficult task for those 
who have the spirit and the will to undertake it: on 
this point abundance of evidence has been supplied 
by the courses in elementary Greek which, of neces- 
sity, form part of the curriculum of so many Col- 
leges and Universities, both in the Summer Session 
and in the regular term. G. K. 



RECENT LITERATURE ON COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY 

In getting together the following material the 
writer has had in mind chiefly the interests of clas- 
sical scholars. Consequently there are included only 
a few of the most important works devoted to the 
separate languages aside from' Greek and Latin. 
Treatises on syntax are not mentioned, and little 
attention is paid to articles in periodicals. A simi- 
lar notice of the literature which appeared between 
1004 and the early part of 1908 may be found in 
The Classical Weekly 2.50-52. 

The two most important works relating to the theo- 
retic side of linguistic science have recently been 
issued in new editions. The fourth edition of H. 
Paul's Principien der Sprachgeschichte (Halle, 1909) 
shows only such changes as were necessary after the 
lapse of the eleven years since the publication of the 
third edition. Two pages of the preface and a num- 
ber of foot-notes are devoted to polemic against W. 
Wundt's Volkerpsychologie, I, Die Sprache. The 
third edition of the latter work (Leipzig, 1911) has 
not been seen by the present writer. 

There is some further and rather skilful polemic 
against Wundt in A. Marty's Zur Sprachphilosophie, 
die "logische", "lokalistische", und andere Kasustheo- 
rien (Halle, 1910). This book and the same author's 



Untersuchungen zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen 
Grammatik und Sprachphilosophie, I (Halle, 1908), 
contain more philosophy than linguistics. Similarly 
the first two instalments of R. J. Kellogg's Studies in 
Linguistic Psychology (Decatur, 111., 1912) are al- 
most entirely speculative. The work, however, has 
scarcely got beyond the introduction; we may still 
hope for more solid meat later on. 

V. Porzezinski's Einleitung in die Sprachwissen- 
schaft, autorisierte Uebersetzung aus dem Russischen 
von E. Boehme (Leipzig, 1910), is sound and read- 
able. The author says that much of his book is 
based upon the lectures of his teacher, the late Pro- 
fessor Fortunatov of Moscow. 

A. Dauzat's two popularizations, La Vie du Lan- 
gage (Paris, 1910), and La Philosophic du Langage 
(Paris, 1912), have been favorably reviewed. 

Important theoretical works of narrower content 
are Jespersen's Elementarbuch der Phonetik (Leip- 
zig, 1912), and Brugmann's Das Wesen der lautlichen 
Dissimilation; the latter was published in Abhand- 
lungen der Sachsischen Gesellschaft 27 (Leipzig, 
1909). 

H. Moller further develops his hypothesis of the 
relationship of the Indo-European and the Semitic 
languages, in his Vergleichendes indogermanisch- 
semitisches Worterbuch (Gottingen, 1911). He seems 
not to win over many Indo-European scholars. 

The second part of volume two of Brugmann's 
Grundriss, zweite Bearbeitung (Strassburg, 1911), 
treats the inflection of nouns, the stems and inflec- 
tion of pronouns, the adjectives, adverbs, and prepo- 
sitions. A word-index which covers also part one 
(1906) puts the treasures of these two thick and 
crowded volumes at our disposal. 

The third edition of A. Meillet's Introduction a 
I'Etude Comparative des Langues Indo-Europeennes 
(Paris, 1912) differs from the second (1908) only 
in matters of detail (see The Classical Weekly 
6.31). The second edition may be had in a German 
translation by W. Prinz, entitled Einfiihrung in die 
vergleichende Grammatik der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Leipzig, 1909). 

We have also a new (fifth) edition of B. Delbriick's 
Einleitung in das Studium der indogermanischen 
Sprachen (Leipzig, 1908). The changes from the 
fourth edition are of no great consequence. 

M. van Blankenstein's Untersuchungen zu den 
langen Vokalen in der <>-reihe, ein Beitrag zur Lehre 
der indogermanischen Ablauts (Gottingen, 1911) con- 
tains extensive collections of material which the 
author interprets as fatal to Streitberg's theory that 
the lengthened grades are due to the loss of neigh- 
boring syllables. But H. Hirt, Indogermanische 
Forschungen 30.2 ff., thinks that the newly gathered 
material really strengthens Streitberg's hypothesis. 
A sixth volume of Osthoff and Brugmann's Mor- 
phologische Untersuchungen has appeared (Leipzig, 



